To the Right 


WORSHIPFUL, 
And my much honoured 
Friend & Kinſman, 
SIR, 
CHRISTOPH ER HARFLETE, 


Knight. 


Sir, 


Our former fawours ob- 
lige me to 4 votal, if 
not total requital, at 


leaft to an acknowledgement, 

thought be but in this, ſl: 
, | Commemoration, and fo near 
: 43 alli- 


alliance may conmond this Det» 
cation. Imight have elecled ſome 
titular Protector to cheriſh this 
weak Infant of 'my Braine ;. but 
I content my felf with attfenferionr | 
choiſe, | deſering your: fe my tu- 
telar Patron. Accept of theſe 
poor labours, which were the 
ſelected object of my Meditations, 


rpoſe to keep nie from Ale. 
72 the mother of all miſchief. 


hat excellent ſaying of & Hie-- > 


rome egg d me on to theſe Medi- 
tations: Aliquid operis fagito, 
ut te Diabolus inveniat occu- 

patum; non enim facile capitur 


Diabolo, qui bonovacat exer- 


citio: Be alway es domg ſome-, 


thing.tbat ſothe Devil may finde 
thee imployed; for be is not 75 


Tue Epiſtle Dedicatory.” | 


hr 


— 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 

l caught in the Devils ſnare, who 
is well buſted, Sir, were there 
nor Leftores who be Lictores, or 
could all my Readers be free from 
4 } the aſperſion of critically cenſo- 
I fious, Icould well afford to imi- 
tate my Author; Commend my 
bool to the Reader, aud my ſelf to 
you * . bowever let it be ſo, Fla 


| expoſe my ſelſs 10 charitable® 
Judgements, andwenture it. 


= — _— w 
rar hn 


Inveniatnoſter Patronum ut ubiqʒ 
libellus, 


| Librum“ectori dedico,meq; ub. | 

| Tour Worſhips effetionate 

oe Friend and Kinſman 
to command, 


HENAT HareLeE TE, 
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- that they Yoath that which they 
nulian toſpot have [corned pur 8 1, 

Hieal defyorr , obliging theig re £0 Þ .. 
ene temple of Jarcus, the Ff wth ©. - 


- Marvel ; fot they have turned the 54d 
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that's H Reading is Icke the body” 
Uuder ft anding like the appar dl; nod Pre Þ 
fifing like the ſoule; The body of read- | 
5ug being mortal, cannot but quickly 
meet wich a «ſſolation ,.. did ave the ſdoſy 
of Pratfict anime, the p of the 
Underſtanding keeping it from the frigid, 

and defending it fromthe torrid gire; - ho 
from 0b/cwration , this from oblatration. 
For Writings might quickly eſpy 2 4/0- 
mus; did not the barkbiter eye an wader- 

ſtanding MECOENAS, ready to defend } 
the Authors r him to praiſe, 
if not practiſr what he read, though he 
never read to praiſe or practiſe, but to | 


traduce. 
Li l. ] 


well may the mali be reported” y. 
rical, in thatit'&6# tical; even ſo cloyed 
with a number of giddy-headed readers, as 
that it ſurfers with their fue, doctrine 5-10 


love, Preaching: Ever ſince p- 


: 
= . 


J-: 


them bath been counted a » eproath;and nc 


a” 5 


3 
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Amme of Bſſojes, J 
bfchrirdeporionancther way,makingtheif The late 


| belly their god;the Drawer orT apfter;their bocke 10 


Pripft ; the Bare, bis Pulpit ; the T's led = 
verde of Ale-honſe , their Temple; their , 


1Mmes 


Fine or Alo, their Spirit; their Srotuack, upon the 
theis Altar; their ſeveral ſoits of Drinks, Lords day 


their Graces; theirbe/ctings or -g liked them 
their prophecies or knowledge; andthe batt well 
book « they delight to lay. open before 
them to read in, is their Heffrff or het 
fine Dangbter. 
i gi 
Ti- Was, when che Churth had an 
Pratlifers, butfew Readers; time it, that 
2 centradictory poſition deing laid: in che 
balance of the Sanituary makes up this pro- 
poſition ,- That this now Church bath ma- 
ny Readers, few Prafti;ſtys. 
The Primitive Catechumeniftr beard, 
and prattiſed; but our Ader us Mytholy- 
h 287. le wad read, but praſtei not. 
The Church in ber Infants cradlt might 
glory in the number of her Rockers (if [ 
a 2 them, ) bet im chi fur 
why the may well: condoleahe ple y 
"of her lay rackes14 i who be they ? 
her iar Readers), The Wor ldoaw 
in Kg, end ſeornes to 
Ache peines to = double journey 
to 


A Banquet of Eſſayes, 
to the Temple on the Sabbath, unleſſe it 


be either for cuſtomes àke, or us the wo- 


* 


the Poet, | 

Spectatum veniunt, veniunt ſpeclentur 
ut ipſe. a 

So theſe come to be ſeers , not to hear 
their Seer, or perchance to be ſeen, ta- 
ther then to be taught; and why? either 
I. Self-conceit per ſwades them, that they 
know already as much as the Preacher can 
tell them; or 2. Elſe blinde devotion 
ſtrikes in them this opinion, that they 
have done God good ſervice to viſite his 
Temple once a day; or 3. Their learned 
ignorance would conceive that for an un- 
niable Orthodox , which graver jadge- 
ments have cenfured for a palpable Para- 
dax, even that Reading is better then 
preaching. What though St. Auguſtine 
was converted by reading ſome part of the 
thirteenth chapter of St. Paal to the Ro- 
wares ? Wilt thou therefore conclude 
that the word read doth out- poiſe the ward 
Preached in the balance of profit > Thou 


men came to the Theater, according to 


readeſt the proverb, and believeſt it, cat 
Una liruudo non facit vr: One ſwallow} 


makes not Summer: In all this conceive 
mearight, though I commend Proaching, 
LY yer 


| 


A Banquet of Eſſayes. 


yet 1 condemne not Reading; for both be 


excellent. It is a rule in Rhetorick given 
from that great Oratoyr Cicero concern- 
ing compariſons, that Neceſſe non eſt in 
rebus comparandis , ut alteram vituperes ſi 
alteram laude}. The law of reaſon cannot 
impoſe this neceſſity upon compari/ons , 
that the praiſing of one part ſhould de- 
_ any thing from the worth of the 
other. Nay let me ground this poſition 
upon the rock of truth fetcht out of the 
quarry of great St. Chryſoſtome , Negli- 
— legends eget diligentia predicando; 

ecauſe the Reader is negligent he wants 
the Preachers diligence. I cannot but ad- 
mire at the fooliſhneſſe of ſome in the 
managing of their ſtates ,-who negle& 
Preaching, and buy damnation with Read- 
ing: For what is it available for z man to 
be accounted learned and jaudiciow, and 


chen after death go to hell far want of 


Prattice? 

He that reads and under ſtandt not, is 
like the Parrot, who may utter. a perfect 
Orthology , yet is ignorant of the true A.- 
nology, or true meaning of the words 
ſpoken ; and ſurely no wiſer is that man, 
qui legit & non intelligit , who reads and 
under i aud: not: would you fel a reaſon 
| B3 for 


Tull. lib. 2 
ad Herren. 


Chryſoſt. 
Hom. 3. in 


2, Theſſal. 


4 Banquet of Bſayex. 
for it, then put them two togethet, and 
you ha ve it, gere & non intelligere off 
negli gere: To read but not with the in- 
2 is to neglect But he that ander- 
ſands and practiſeth not, is like that proud 
Sill worme, who enrobes himſelf in gor- 
geous array, rather to attract perſonall 
reverence, and worldly eſteem , then 
to protect his naked corps from the fury 
of the frigid element, Hic ſeipſum veſtit, 
ut ſciatur: idle legit , ut tant um ſciat & 
ſeiatur. The one is gorgiouſly inveſted, 
that he may be known; the other reads 
only ro know, and that's curioſity, and 
that for knowing he may be known, and 
that's vanity; his aime is to informe his 
minde, not to reforme his manners, Sci- 
ence is a labour, to the accompliſhment of 
which both the Theorick and Pratiick, 
muſt (ke Hippocrates 's twins )both hand 
and heact, both head and bed together : 
This Theoretical labour may be thus bi- 
membred, in /aborem Diſcipline & exer- 
titii, 1. Diſcipline, ut que neſcit, diſcat. 
2, Exercitii, ut que didicit , a1 2 
tar: There is the labour of, 1. Diſcipline; 
and 2. Exerciſe. 1. Of Diſcipline, chat 
he may leatne what he knowes not; and 
df, 2. Exerciſe, that he may ptactiſe 
what he hath learned, I This 


—_— MM a© V oo. o T- 


A Bruquer of Effayes. 


This Werld is aSca, upon which the Rey. 4. 6, 


thearetical reader floates ia thre pinnace of 
ſclf- opinionated pride, driven with che 
winde of vaine-glory; in which the Pratt i- 
cal underſt am ler is ſurely drowned: for 
he never returned home, ſince he hoiſted 
ſaile for New-England: Miſtake me not! 
I know there be many true and zealous 
Profeſſours in England. who have not in 
theſe corrupted times bowed the knee to 
Baal; but I ſpeak this as bewailing the 
loſſe and mille of thoſe Paſtors and zeal- 
ous Profeſſonrs, who { I know whileſt 


they lived amongſt us) were both Luce, 


and Duces, pute lights, and fore guides; 
lights for Diſcipline, guides for Prall ice. 


o 
* 
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ESSAY. II. 1 
Of Bookes. 4 

m 

— th 
Dei legis fa. ] 7 

2 Bootes ſhould be the Olject of if 
eyery good mans eye: idle and laſ- fi 
civious pamphlets are cotteſpondent to * 
the life of idle Chriſtians: For thoſe | © 
Books which handle a ahh, whoſe d- 8 
frine is far remote from the uſe and pra- | ® 
Aice of a Chriſtian life, are a true token 8 
of an idle Author, and the readers of 4 


chem are like to common fidlers, who un- 
dertake the uſe of an Inſtrument, onely to | © 
keep them from a trade more laborious | * 
and proficable; . laborious in the Work, | * 
Profitab e to the Workers, I 


| T *. t 
The Printers Preſſe is like unto the 8 

World , whete are bad men as well 4 
ood > And | 


«04 34 


A Banger of Eſſcyer. 
Inven;es i hie, ut in orbe, honos. 
were fnde ome good Books, many 
bad; what do I then? I do (like good 
men in chuſiog their companions) elect 
the good, reject the bad: I uſe that, re- 
fuſe this. Good conſorts are worth my 
acquaintance , and good Books my 
peruſall; my paines may. countervaile 
my protit, if Iread them, through-rcad 
them, re-read them. 

Doth a man delight in reading vicious 
and laſcivious Authors? I wrong him not 
if I ſtile him an Aſtronomer, who chiefly 
fixeth the eye of his meditation upon the 
wandring Venere an Planet; but now a- 
dayes 2 man may eaſily finde out the 
greateſt Students in this ſcience, Young 
men and maides ate growne ſtudious 
Scholars in LOVES Schoole : Amorous 
pamphlets. make up their Library, who 
having their Love-ſongs ad unguem, long 
to be graduates in the Univerſity of Ven 
they account themſelves already Maſters 
in this Art is ad deſignato, and think 
long till they be ſo ia ati exercito; no- 
thing now in their judgements is wanting 
to compleat their degree, but a Pane mas» 
dum in manum MATE, 
Ibe beading of ſuch Authors is the true 

Mu. * cin- 


| A Banquet of Eſſayes, 4 
embleam of their vicious mindes. 

Ir is a received opinion, that Yah ef 
index animi: The countenance isthe diſ- 
coverer of the minde; and it is as true, 
that the reading of Books may anatomize 

. the heart; Laſcivious Books may call 
their Readers laſcivious without the leaſt 
aſperſion of a wrong. 

Doth a man fine the heart of his delight 
upon good and godly Bookes, and make 
them the delight of his heart, it is an in- 
vincible argument of a vertuous minde, 
An humble and a lowly heart loves Books 
which reach the leſſon of humility ; and 

Avouſt Ep, by Augnitmes leave a man may, (nay if 
a4 Pauli- he do not firſt) profit legends, by reading, 
num; be he can ſcarce gaine any thing cogitando, by 
ſaith there, meditating; and though there be profit 
Homines 
dur profi- to be ſucked out of both, yet I muſt con- 
dium cogi- felle , that the greater fruit is gathered 
tundo, um from the Tree of contemplation, though 
legend. not alwayes the fairer. Rachel was more 
faire then Leah, but yet (to make ſome 
amends,) Leah was more fertil then 
Racbel. | 
Contemplation hath a two-fold acceſſe: 
Bernard in wax in intellectu, alter in affetin : anus iu 
Cant. Serm. jumine, alter in favore : umu in acquifitio* 
19 r, alter in drvotine: The one in the in 
* eien; At telle&, 


* ww a ww. i3.% 14 
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telle& , the other. in the affect. The or- 


? 


der of Nature d ulls upthe Inte llect in the 
firſt place : fot ia man can never love that 
which he knowees not, and how comes 
he by the knorwiedge of it > but by one 
of theſe three meanes, 


either 3 


1. Hearing, 
2. Seeing, or 
3. Reading. 


Shall I go yet further, and perſwade 


you that Reading is a kinde of Meditation? 
if not 1, then Hugo, who faith that there 


be three kindes of Meditations, - 


vix. 5 


Primum 


Secundum 


T7 ertiam 


Cine ( 


- 


1. Creaturis. 
2. Scriptars:s, 
3. Moribus, 


admiratione. 
leone. 
circum ſpectione. 


H 


eAdmiratio generat queſtionem, guaſtis 
int eftigationem, inveſt;gatio inventicuens, 
Ledlio ad cognoſeendam verit atemmateriam 
miniſtrat meditatio coaptat,oratio ſublævat, 
operatiocomponit, & conternplatio is iftaex- 


liar, Thus Hugo. 


A 


11 


8 » 


ugo 
Meats, 


ſub. 
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| Creatures, 

A Meditation in te) Scriptures, 
Manners, 


Shall I call theſe three, three ſeverall 
Books, in which a man may read Hea- 

Atcditntio wen? 
in The firſt ariſeth from Admirat ion, 


1 whoſe poſterity proclaimes her fruitful; 


ing, ſeeking ; and ſcekin a finding b 
„* A, Gand ariſeth * Reading , and 
Seripcuru. that's not fer too: for it isa truſty 
guide to bring us to the knowledge of 
the truth. 

The third ariſeth from Circumſpettion, 
and that's fruitleſſe neither: for it pla ies 
two wayes in and out; Diſcurrit inths & 

foras ; intàt ad conſcientiam, fords ad fa- 
mam; that is, in upon the conſcience , out 
upon the good name of a man. 

Of all companions Books be the ſecret- 
eſt, there a man may ſolace himſelfe, 
and yet heares nothing but the Echo of 
his own words. 

Of all Glaſſes Books be the beſt; for they 
| 1. Proſpective, 
being ioſpeli ve, are both 2. Refletive;8c- 
p f 3 Its a. 
| Three 


for Admiration begets a queſtion; and ark- | 


Three chief uſes for Glaſſes. 
off, ſeem near at hand; and t 


A Banger af Eyes. 
Firſt -Proſpeftive, making _ afarre 


refore 
we lay , that a learned man fees far: 
ther then zu ignorant; ſees farther, 


though not oc Thie rg, yet Ho- 
ur, though not with the eye of his 
body, yet wich the eye of his minde: ſo 


he ſees farther, becauſe he knowes more. 
Secondly , Refleftive; were not the 


Reader blear-ey'd he might quickly eſpy 


the lineament of his own ſoul in theſe 
Glaſſes by refleRion z let him be but in- 
tentive in reading, and he may quickly 
collect the diſpoſition of his own ſoule, 
and the diſcaſe being once known puts the 
patient in hope of à cute. In theſe Glaſ- 
ſes the prond dame may ſee her painted 
face, and ſuperficialized ſoule; ber envi- 
ous eye, and contumelious tongue; her 
impudent fore. head, and immodeſt coun- 
tenance. lu theſe Glaſſes the Altar- 
Prieſt entobed in his veſtry veſtments may 


fee is own picture, 2 Kings To, there he 


may ſee the worſhippers of Baal attired 
in Baal: veſtments, and at laſt their ido- 
ſacrous yeſtments (by the command of 
7ebn) bewn off their ſhoulders wich the 


edge 


8 
1. 


* 


oth, 


for the ſame without timely repentance, 


Ahn AN. . 
edge of the ſwor · I. Ia cheſe Glaſſer the | * 
Perſecutor may fee the Whore of 455. 
lon ſurfeited wit. the blood of the Sniuis, 
Rev. 17. 6. an d at length the tigt 
GOD avengiig the blood of kis fervancs 
at her hand, Rev. 19. 2, 

In a word, in theſe Glaſſes evety ſinful 
man may ſe che Anatomy of his own ſia- 
ful ſoul, arid GODS definitive judgement 


Rev. 21.8, | 
Thirdly, Ilaminative. Good Books 
{like Glaſſes) | 
r. Buligtten the houſe of the heart, 
do Pride and 
5 Paſt af Hypocri e. 
3. Winde of vain- glory. 


Qui legis iſt a. ] 

The Printers Preſſe is like unto a Gar- 
den, where are ſtinking weeds, as well as 
ſweet-ſmelling lowers; what do I then ? 
I do (like fine-handed dames ) pick vp 
the fowers , kick at the weeds.. I grace 
my hand with the one; but I can ſcarce af+ 
ford, that my eye or foot ſhould grace 
the other; mine eye by a « /pecolation, or 
my foot by an iacalc ation. * 

ESSAY; 


and keep out hed 


* 
1 
* 
0 , 
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ESS'#T. III 
Of Application. 


Aullegit iſta, taam.] 


A Pplication is the life of Doctrine: It 
isaſtrong perſwaſion to converſion. 
It was a Symbole of eAurelins Numeria- 
nus, Eſto quodaudis, Be what you hear. 
Te which I may adde, Eſto quod legie; 
Be what thou readeſt : or lead thy life ac- 
cording to that rule given in thy Book- 
Docttine, and thou wilt ( ſhall I fay 
work a miracle?) put a living ſoul into a 
dead body, revive the dead letter by the 
ſpirit of Application. 

In vain is Reprehenſion without Ap- 


4 plication ; how fitly have the Greeks fit- 


ted it, calling it epapponc from apo 
apto, to fit; for hatmony is a ſweet and 
pleaſant Muſick, conſiſting of many notes, 
yet 


13 


10 ef Rip. 


ar 


yet none diſcord, but ſweetly cloſe toge: 


t 
ther. If the Reader or 17 | 
that which is 2 * heard by i religion { 
life and tonverſation, there js a jatłe or 
diſcord between the Confuter and Con- f 
fured , whb denies thexruth ofthe DoR- | *; 
rine in his irreligious practice; how ſweet- Y 
ly then do the Writer and Reader,Preach-J 5 
er and Hetet atcord, when the work of F „ 
the one attends the word or pen of the 8 
other, when Obedience makes the Epi- 
logue to the Writers. Catalogue, when + 
the one givesa Practical Amen to the o ; 
thers Theoreticall Doctrine? + 
: 1 c. 
LTaam. 21 
Application is a kinde of Adaptation, f. 
and the Doctrine muſt be fitted for Ap- ©, 
plication, as Taylors fit apparel for the he 
body, neither too wide nor too ſtrait} dk 
if it be too wide, it may draw the Readet *: 
or Hearer to a preſumption or obdurati. 5 
on; if it be too ſttait, it may perſwade 
him to de ſparation. | 1 
C Twam, J Im 
Men wiite, becauſe men ate vidods,£/ 


— 


* 
- 
j . 


and vicious men ſhould read to mend, 
oy the end of wricing and teading too; 

ue we do like T Hern, we arc mending 
all che week, all the yeare, yea all our 
.Jives long; and yet not mended. We (ir 
_ mending upon the Shop-board of this 
et- World , and forget hat Hell is ſo 
h- near us, as under the Board; every time 


of we commit a. ſinne, we theo a (hred 
he to Hell.. N at. | 
Our good actions ate forgotten, aſ- 
en 


bon as gotten. The Worldling makes 
0} journey to Church every Sabbarh- day, 
and ſometimes heares the Word with the 
eates of attention, but could never finde 
the heart of retention; the Preacher may 
reply, but be never intends roapply ; ang 
ſometimes Gods Houſe may be a canti- 
. nent for his body, but his Counting- 
-houſe ſhall he à repolicpry for his ginge; 
and ſo leaves his Religion where he found 
it ; ſo that he ties Religion altogether to 
ade me and place, nay to h, Hel G ap- 
parel too; he ſtrips himſelf of his Holy- 
Aay-cloahes, and uotires his Soul of de- 
votion altogether. bie! 


>, L hw rb. be poſing to his naiv reſt, | 


” 
ou 


— 


cr T4 d, and tale tit for a jeſ. 
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ESSAT,Y:; 
Of Reprehenſion. 


Qui legit iſta, inam reprebendo.] 


Erg. may ſometimes inſtruct, F'ifc 
and without offence of me eſſayed to Pre: 
inĩtiate an Eſſay of Reprehenſion. 

The Latines call it Reprebenſio, from re 
and prebenſio, ꝝ takingor pulc king back. 
Experience daily objects to our ſight the 
untoward carriage of the home - bred or 
countrey - horſe; who being altogether 
in the. extreames ad ha too dull and. 1 
flow, or too qui ; either too ic 
forward, or Tov backward ; wherefore 21 
his Ridet — him both calcar and eed 
frænum, a ſputte and a bridle ; a ſpurre tour 
prick him forward, when he is too back _ 1 
ward ; and s bridle to keep him back” 


-- 


"4 when he is too forward. Me thinks the 


bg 


— — — 


7 
4 
* 


Banquet of Echo 


1] reffaftory will of man is like this unto- 
yrord Horſe, who wants the ſpurre of ex- 
hoftacion to prick him forward to the 
{| performance of good, when he is dull 
and defective, and the bridle of dehorta- 
tion or reprehenſion to refraine his for- 
ward ne ſſe, when he runnes heid-long into 
exorbitant courſes. 
5 1 — Reprebends, — ] 

| The Greeks likewiſe challenge an in» 2. The 
ruction by an Ecymon in their verbal ſig- Greeks, 


lificativns, Reprehenſion by them is ex- 
reſſed by three ſignificant words, 
| 


1 1. en Anis. 
Viz. \ 2. es. 
3. Ney 


a * 1 br) . 
I, enmAntc, | or Elle FAWN; 1. 0b 6; 


too hich word ſigniſies, plaza, ithus, or vul- 


vs, a wound or ſttoke. "Tis true in- 


Gced, that the words of the reproover 


e toaſt be cutting to make them curing : 


* Ani. is derived from & ſaper, 
dl. . C2 ind 
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and u NNEig peru, 2 wounding of 
ſtriking upon the conſcience. '', 
- The powerful words of ſome Miniſters 
have ſtricken ſuch ſtrange effects into the 
tonſciences of ſome weak Chriſtians, as 
that they have been no ſmall provocation 
to deſpaire ; and deſperation muſt have 
fomepleaſing object, though it work to 
the confuſion of the weak fubje&, unleſſe 
the power of Gods hand in his Majeſty 
revent the intended miſchief of Satans i 
ead in his malice, 


2. weulns, ] which word ſigniſie 
querimonia , expoſtnlatio, or accuſatia , 
complaint, expoſtalation , or accuſation 
uttered in ſome qaerimonious dialect. The 
Latine may enable the word to beare the 
burden of this ſcnſe z expreſſing it to bt 
the ſame with accuſare, and incuſare 
making ſome difference in teſpect of the 
perſonall object of reprehenſfion ( onely 
according to the old verſes of that anci 
ent Grammarian, FOHANNES 4 
GARLANDIA. 


Dicilur accuſans equales at que minore 
Dicitar incmſams majores & meliores. 
1 
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The Commentary expounds it thus, - G: 
Elſart et culpare , incuſare eſt repre bende - Comment. 
ders ye ; we accuſe, and thereby blame our in lib. Sy- 
the equals and inferiours; we incuſe, and non. 
6 thereby reprehend the crimes and faults 24. 2 
tionf of our ſupetiours, and thoſe who are of * 
vel 2 greater eſtate and higher degree: ſo 
k to that the Commenter himſelf would ac- 
eſſel knowledge ſome difference between the 
jeſtyf two words, 4 parte prepoſitionis, which 
tans is par ſecundaria, but none at all 4 parte 

verbi, which is pars princ ipali:they be the 

very words of the Commenter. 
ified The recall object then of a reprehenſory 
I | complaint or accuſation, is crimes, à fault 
or offence, and the perſonal object is rews, 
or the party offending, who is the party 
e tha) tranſgreſſing, or the party accuſed, 
to whom mult be added a third petſon, 
and that's the perſon offended. Now the 
* ch Offence or ſin being committed againſt 
God, the reprover by bis reproof doth 
I tacitely complain of the reprehended to 
God, the reproved therefore without a- 

mendment, is inexcuſable. 

In the reprehenſions of ſome vices,ſome 
teh Dave been facetions , where they might 
have been more queren, ewetiog ths 
gahappy eſtate of a7 wha have 
| C3 0 
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Anſw. 
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ſo corrupted, that they need correption ; 
but indeed ſuch is the ridiculous nature of 
ſjn, as that deriſion beR fits the ſear of 
conyiction. The D evil ſports wit hha t 
which man acts with pleaſure ; for when 
man ſins, the Devil ſings. | 


3. Jo s,] from zu, which 
ſignihes to diſpraiſe, blame, or reproach; 
as well as to reprehend. But vou will 
ſay, s Re roof a Rerroach? Tanſwer, 


It is ſo effective, non entitativè: effectively, 


becauſe it reproves ſin, whoſe effect is re- 
proach; not eatitat vely in it ſelf; for it 
reproaches not the reproved, but labourt 
to abropate the reproyeds reproach. 

Thu for the Etymology: the Tropology 
muſt follow, ſhcwiog the true nature of 


this P/ogology. 
9 Reprehends.—— 


The meaneſt apprehenſion can never 
be expert in the right learning of Repre- 
benſion. Humane diſcretion bluſhes nat 
to acknowledge it a great difficulty, to 
know how to teprebend aright. Igud- 
fance may. be 2 proud controuler, but 


* 


hevera good coynlelloiy ; yet reprooFia 


«Af 
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eus citias notun quam faclum, à work 
er known then done: ſo defective is 
the nature of man in this duty, if 


Reprehenſion therefore muſt have 


2. Companion, 


r. A Guide, that's diſcretion. 
2, A Companion, that's meekneſſe of 


Firſt, it muſt have a guide, leſt it run 1. AGuide, 


into errour; diſcrerion muſt moderate 
reprehenſion: and it ſo orders it, that it 
be uttered in amor, not rancor, in love, 
not in malice, Malitious enmity muſt not 
reveale that which Chriſtian amity oblie 


geth to conceale. 


Malice was ever 2 good informer, but 


ever a bad refarmer. 


Love is a great mover, (he commonl 
ſpeaks and ſpeeds to eſſect. Love ow 
tub up the conſcience of the Delinquent, 
touch it to the quick ; it may be quicken- 
ed by being ewitted ; but care muſt be 
had, leſt haſte makes waſte; leſt the re- 


ver puts ung aem in ulcere, 
is finger into the 
C4 


in Plaxtws 
loreqwhich 
he 


4 Bingier EH 


be doch when ke makes 1 matter worſe; ' 


Which is bad enough already; wbich he 
doth either} by along and circumftunialt 
recapitulat ion of that which ſhould beſi- 
fenced; which is againſt the la of chari- 


ty, ot elſe by an additjon' of ſome new + 


matter, which is againſt the rule of verity, 
which commands a'man to ſpeak nothing 
but the truth. 4 | 
Diſcretion likewiſe brings the reprover 
to a fit time and place, when and where 
conveniently to reprove the offender; it 
muſt be no ſtreet · check, nor a high-way- 
broile. | 
"Raſh in diſcretion (ſhould not call a whole. 
heap of neighbours ro be eare-witheſſes 
to that which ſhould be private, A tempe- 
tate ind timely taciturniij is equivalent to 
- an oration, which tacitely implies , that 
nnſcaſonable filence is conſonant to (if 


not worie then) a mute, and ſometimes: 


connivency may match with religious po- 
hey; but if this connivence become habi- 
tuall, it is as bad as indulgence, worſe 
thenczciry, ' Not to -reprove; is to ap- 
prove, (yes to partake} of the others 
enormity; permitrere malumn, oft adult ire 
| <0titiaual permitting" of fin is no better 
chen u cönſentin g to IH. 
. . | fg bo i Di 
"a 
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| +:Diſcrerion likewile- brings reptoof to 


be acquainted with a brevity, A ſhort 
ſpeech commends the action, ptolix and 


-jmpertinent is the livery of a babler.When 


Philip of Macedon wrote to them of Ly- 
conia , that if he entred their countrey, 
he would utterly overthrow them; he 
had a ſhort anſwer returned to him in this 


one word, sf; briefly reproving his bold 


ſuppoſition of victory dependingupon the 
incertainty of his entry. 

Secondly, Reprchenſion muſt have 2 
companion, and that's meeknefle of ſpi- 
rit. It muſt be miris,non aſpera , affable, 
not ſatyrical. Envy and Fury muſt not 
tranſport the reprover beyond the bounds 
of diſcretion, left be turne wel amoris into 
fel amaroris , the honey of love into the 
gall of bitterneſſe; his words may be 
(harpe;yec pleaſant. Di/crerion muſt be in- 
volved in a tartves, leſt he become corrojor 


rather then correffor I batterey not better- 


er by his worde; he muſt not be like Hero- 
dat us, who never ſpake well to any nor of 
any he muſt beno clamorous Srentor ; re« 
proving with ſuch eager fierceneis and im 
petuous violence, as that there is omni! cor- 
reptio uulla cumolatioʒ omni clamor, nullus 
ar- all correction, no conſolation; all 
nr | ſpeech, 


2.Compas» 


ion. 
GY. 6. 1. 
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ſpeech, but no love in it; whoſe behavione 
bewrayes the want of charity, having zeale 
without knowledge, or knowledge with- 
out diſcretion. Reviling and railing muſt 
not be miſtook for refuting. Sharp te- 
bukes muſt be uſhered bydiſcretion, En- 
treaties, (which in their own nature a- 
Tim. 5.1. mount to milde checks, ) ſuite beſt to in- 
feriority: that muſt be their ſubject, whoſe 

object mult challenge authority. My cloſe 

ſhall be by application to the married, 

Good coun. Gentle entreaties mult be the wives beſt 
| ſel fer the oratory inſtead of ſhzrp rebukes, ſweetly 
wife. cloſing them to a delinquent husbands 
heart, with ſo wiſe an application, as that 

| no glozing flattery may ſeem to be inve : 
im. 5. 1. joped in a kinde ſupplication. An ex- 
hortat ive invaſion may compell an errours 

evaſion, then ſhe may gaine the praiſe, and 

he the profit: But if ſometimes the heat 

of paſſion uſher an invective, let an inſtru+ 

Qive be its attendant, that may ſomewhat 

allay the heat, though nor altogether a- 

boliſh the hate. The reprover muſt not 

movere, When monere , not move to diſ- 

pleaſure, when moniſh to profit, therefore 

to prevent this danger, ſome ſweet in- 

ſtruction ſhould tread upon the heeles of 

a (harp Reprehenſoon, In a word, Let 
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very thing be done decently and in order, 
faith Paul. Now a Chriſtian is ſaid to do 
a thing decently and in order, when be doth 

«a Chriſtian work in ſuch ſort as becomes a 
Chriſtian,and after ſuch a mnaner as right: 
ly correſponds ro ſuch a Chriſtian a& or 


duty; ſo reproof is done decently, when 


1. Diſcreetly. 
done 


2. Meekly. 
And in order,when it is done according to 
our Saviours order and direction for bro. 
therly correction; ſo that ic muſt have a 
guide to uſher it, and a companion to up- 
hold it, leſt it turne into furious malice,or 
into invious folly. 

Whatſocyer a man doth, being guided 
bydiſcretion, he doth it not raſhly , but 
with mature deliberation and ſerious pre- 
conſideration. Reprehenſion then muſt 
have a diſcreet guide, leſt it run into fol- 
ly; and a meek companion, leſt it gad to 
fury. ; | | 


#7 
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ESSAT. V. 


Of Writers and their Works. 


5. S . Dd legis iſta, tuam reprebendo, 
: ſin mea, — 


He induſtrious writer is like the Bee, 
who gets ſua, but not ſibi. 


Sic vos nonvobu meliificatis apes, 


So Bees do work, but for themſelves 
work not. 


Both work for others benefit, and 
many times both are rewarded with cru- 

ole lor their paines ; the one per manns 
— the other per lingue virulen- 
tiamʒ 


1 — 
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tim; the one ſuffers by the violence of 
the hand, the other by the virulence of the 
tongue. The object upon which their 

works, is the life, corporal of the 
one, civil of the other: for the one loſeth 
fermam, even life it ſelf ; which is forme 
corporis, called anima, the ſoul , que dat 
eſſe corpors , which gives being to the bo- 
7. ſay Philoſophers; the other loſeth 
famam, his good name, being mok de- 


. fpitefully traduced by the tongue of the 


eriticall detractour. Laſtly, the mediate 
inſtrument by which they exerciſe their 
cruelty, is by fire upon both, Phyſical or 
Naturall upon one, Meraphorical upon 
the other; for St. James calls the tongue 
z Fire. | 


— £; mea — 


The cenſorious Reader is ſo prejudicate 
in his opinion, as that being ſick of the 
ſplene, envy ſhall teach him to call that 
alie num, which the induſtrious Author 
may juſtly in his conſcience chriſten me- 
um. I ſhould think my time very ill ſpent 
to ſtep over my threſhold to deſire ſuch 
envious Criticks to God · father any childe 
of mine own brine. 

—S; 


p i 


I cannot but brand that envious ant 


farer with the name of an ignominious 
detractor, who refuſeth the work, be- 
cauſe he knowes the Authour a man in 
the world no way famous, and therefore 
preſently ſpits forth that verſe of 


Virgil, 


Hos ego verſiculos feci * tulit alter ho- 
mores, ; | 


Another took the pains, and this mat 


aſſumes to himſelf but onely the name of 


the work, Such a one will protect, tis 
alienum, of another mans writing; and 
why d but becauſe he doth not think tis 
ſuum, part of his own medications ; but 
let ſuch a one remember his Grammat in- 
ſtance, Inſiptentis eſt dicere, Non putaram: 
It is the part of a foole to ſay, T had not 
thought; and thus ſometimes his paines 
and induſtry is neglected with ſcornfull 
Tuſp: and why > but becauſe the world 
doch not ſo much honour the man, as to 
whirle him about in che chariot of fame. 
The world frownes upon'the man, 2 
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| the 


the true b&rne children of 
the world) do fo upon his matter, his 
works. too; the father's rejected, ſmall 
hopes then that his childe ſhould have 
any better welcome. 4 


— $i med. — 


Me thinks the ſame word [mes] doth 
enforce into my Medications ( as ic were) 
an immortality invc loped in a mortality, 
For | mea] the iflue of my braine may be 
a viſible, audible, when as ¶ mm my 
corps (being curtaivu'd by the earth,) may 
Cuntill the general Reſurrection) be bed- 
ded in dult and aſhes; Littera ſetipta 
manet , the braines iſſue may ſurvive the 
father, yea after he be converted into »#- 
hilwm , into his Materia prima, in the 
Philoſophers terme, even into that in 
which Job repented, into duff and after: 


and this comes ſomewhat near to the Po. 
liticks, who ſay, that à man is (as it were) 


etcrnix*d in that golden line of life, the 
line of his poſterity. 


It 


4, hot alis i 
It ſhames that an induſtrious Student 


ſhould behave himſelf ſo ill in his preme - 


ditated exerciſes, as4h1t.a former Writer 
ſhould have juſt occaſion to ſuc him (as 


ic wert) in a trover and converſion, a the 


It is 2 — of great pꝛines and indu. 
ſtry in Writers to make thoſe thing Cu 
their own, wich they write. 2 

That Writer who ſteales here à Piece 
out of one book, and there a piece out of 
another, is like unto a botching Taylor, 
who to patch up his broken clothes, 9 
pens his bell, (a place well known to un- 
conſciopable Taylors) and there he ſindes 
this piece which he ſtole from ſuch a.cu- 
ſtomer , and that piece from another, 


with which parings he makes his gore] - 
ſuite ſerviceable ; but yet herein they dif- 


fer, the one takes new (hreds to mend an 
old garment , the other collect old me · 
dixations to patch up his new. 


2 * l ” . 9 * * * N 
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If [Mea] be not [Omnia mea, ] Diſ- , 
ne: tretion wills me to margent my Authours, 
cer that ſo the jadgement of the Reader may 
diſtinguiſh wen from om mea, and I 
Þ hope that may free me from the cenſure 
Jof chievery, and may almoſt perſwade 
my ſelf, chat I ſhall not bearceignedat 
the barre of caſh judgement before Judge 
'v 4.Zolows and Mom his brother-aſlſiftanc, - 
(CET if I chance to bortow am antick anthour, 
to either to confirme my affertion,or to con- 
lor, ferre ſome'grace upon my concſuſj on, and 
I promiſe to pay him again wich an ac- 
un: Knowledgement , though ix be in 1. - 
des ip, even 4s farre off is the niargents 
cu room will reach. nn 
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ESSAY. VI. 
Of Praiſe. 


* 
* 


6: Ladin. Bs legis iſta, tham reprebends , þ 
med l, » 


|. jeR, is like that winde which deceit - N 

: fol butchers uſe to blow into their leane; ſe ti 

Ul-favoured meat; it may puffe up, and bye 

make it ſhew fairer to the eye, but it can- Dye. 
not beiter the taſte. Praiſe my work ot 
labour thou may'ſt ; it may prove my hu- 
mility, but it ſhall not pride my huma- 


Phan not fitted to a right ob- 


Si mea land. 


_ Mea,notme. | ns 
Praiſe not my perſon, Perſonal pid - Ader 
portion cannot be the true object olfjijet 
Praiſe * 
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4 Praiſe: A ſmall fall may ſoon daſh that. 
1 The world could never yet promiſe an en- 
] joyment by a ity; a new deviſe in 

law anknown, and therefore unpractiſed 
Iby che old world, becauſe impoſſible to 
Ide obtained: for a broken leg, a broken 
arme, or a broken back may disjoynt thy 
iſe, and then thou mayeſt be compel- 

to pauſe at that which before thou 
dt praiſe; now thou may'lt have juſt 
dccaſton to condole that which before 
u didſt applaud. 


| . mea laugas, 


Mea, not que mei. 
Naturall endowments ſhould neither 
the objects of Praiſe, 'Tis for the fond 

dyer to praiſe ſuch things in his be- 
an- dyed, 

ot 
hu- 
mi-! 


Forma bonum fragile eft, — 


Such endowments are given of God, 
only to grace the temple of the Holy 
hoſt, and may be but of a ſmall conti- 
 Pance; or elſe the conceitof men may 
* ter in the judgement of an external 
d Olfiichricutle; Bao homines, tor ſententia; 
niſe D 2 AS 
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As many men, ſo many mindes, faith out 
Engliſh proverbe; for ſhe may be faire iu] 
* oculo placiti, who. is not ſo in ocals populi; pt 
the Lover can praiſe his Miſtreſfes beauty. 
when perhaps his friend knowes fhe's] t. 
black, yet notwithſtanding may bel 
comely, 


Amorous Poets miſtake themſelves]. © 
who in ſome curious Elegies and Sonn 4 


praiſe their Miſtreſſes beauty and perfeRi 
ons, on purpoſe to pride their natures, te 
prove their manners, and to procure thei 
loves. This is to wooe Venus with Cui 
quiver,carrying the fanne of Praiſe beforg 


their Miſtreſſes, to keep the Sun of Humij (li 
tity from their painted faces, . a\ 
— dy; mea land. w 

th 

Mea, not que mibi. * E. 
Riches do not make a man praiſe-· wo 7 


thy; they be dena Dei data, not homi 
innata; they be que mihi, not mea pr 
pria ; things given to me, not proper 
mine own: Man indeed enjoyes then 
but ad velnntatem Domini, God is h 
Land-lord , and man his Tenant (but) $ 
will. 
An opifical repute is correſpondent to 

tacit 
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| £40ite, but yet worldly applauſe; and 1 
- wander much, why fine clothes. and a full 


purſe (which perhaps may be a ſhrowd to 
vice) ſhould be more honoured then Ver- 
tue, Grace and Learning covered under a 
ragged veſtment. 

*Tis folly to praiſe in homine aliena, and 
even mad folly to elevate a man upon the 
Pinacle of Admiration , quia dives eſt , 


2:& becauſc he is rich. Riches are bur mans 
JT ſervants, yet no covenant, no ſtatute · ſer- 
vants: man is not ſure of them a year, no, 


nor a day; he cannot indent with them 
for a certain Diary enjoyment; for they 


(like the Indian Bird) have wings to flie 


away, no feet to ſtand ſtil}, 

I cannot here but commemorate that 
worthy ſaying of an ancient Father co 
this purpoſe in hand: 2uideſt quod dicis, 
Ega dives, ille pauper? Sarcinam tuam 
commemoras, poudus tuum landar; taceas 


. | lanes twas, qui miſerationts twas mon con- 


fiderar: What's thou ſayeſt, Iam rich, 
he is poor? thou doꝰſt bur commemorate 


J thy heavy charge, and commend thy 


weighty burden. If thou didſt bur 


"conſider , that thou (though moneyed ) 


deſerveſt rather to be pitied then praiſed, 
D 3 thon 
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thou wonld'ſt be ſilent in thine arrogant 


praiſes. 
| ——AAca laudas. 


Not mea lando. 


A man muſt not praiſe his own work, 


that's ſelf-praiſe in an arrogant opinion of | 


his own worth; how boldly rhen doth 


ſelf· conceit ſhrowd in the frontiſpice of 


his on work an implicite comm̃endati- 


on in 2 
Commend me, or amend me? 
i mea landas. 


Mea, yet not mea mala. 


My evil actions are not praiſe - worthy. 


Ay evil acts mui not be praiſ d abroad, 


For they (like ſmoke) do ſtop the breath 
of land, 


So ſaith the Greek Sententioniſt, 


7 7 / » 
Turpitudo Muog- 55 * © 2 YKWjuOY oY 0UT1., 


& ſtelus 


laden joſ= f the actions of man may be compared 
2 J "ai; 


and A. eto ons Atv a9. 


—_ = 


ran tf 
«a 


ant 


| 
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to Fire, ſureſy the evil ia (or the defor- 
mit{ of) his actions may be the ſmoak 
which ſtops the mouth, or furres up the 
throat of charity, ſo 28 it cannot, ( nay 
it may not) 'chant the praiſes of i friend 
or neighbour, becauſe by vicious acts de- 
generate, and ill · de ſerving. 


ien nd. 


Alta, yet not mea amatoria. 

Praiſe not my 2 matorious: and wanton 
pamphlets; | theſe indeed may gaine u 
little popular applauſe, and windy prail- 
es amongſt Satans lecherous poſterity be- 
cauſe pleaſing to their carnal deſires; nay 
with ſome (it ſeem) the ſiſh is already 
caught. one would think then. dis time 
hang aſide the nets; tis confeſt in plaine 
termes, in the very frontiipice of ſome 


| ©laſcivions ſtage-pamplets, vaunting that 


etwas acted with much applauſe. 

Theſe baſtard-medications ate begotten 
between Aar, and Venw;.when Fancy 
hath helped Venus to deliver them, then 
doth the Printer wrap! them up in their 
ſwadling- clouts, and then ate they v0 
ſome great Lord or Lady to God - fa 


bonour them (I mean} wich an sccept- 


4 ance ; 
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ance; I, (ind that which the Author 
implicitely pcayes for in his Epiſtle Dedi- 
titory is) to ner tbem ſo as to make 
them their adopted children ; for (no 
doubt) they ſtrive what they can to make 
them cheir honourable Patrons pictures, 
and therefore may ſuite beſt with my 
Lord or Ladies fancy; for Simile ſimili gan- 


det, Like joyrs ia like; and therefore they 


will not loath them, but love them, highly 
extoll and praiſe them, and their Authors 
induſtry and ingenuity for them; where- 
us books of gteat power to imprint eicher 
the T heolegica) or Moral Vercucs in the 
ſoule, being in like manner preſented 
to (ome honourable view, may for the 


titles fake; eſprcially for the ſubjeR mat- 


ter, be both unregarded, and unrewarded. 
And what's the reaſon of this ? Surely it 
may quickly be apprehended, the Author 
forgot bis Patrons bumour , and in it he's 
afraid he ſhall not finde his on picture, if 
he ſhould youchfafe to give it a peruſal. no 


marvel then if it be rejected: Fot o 


ſimile natrit ſibi fimule , Like loves to vou- 
rich its like.. Theologicall and Moral dil 


courſes then ſhould be preſented to Pa- 


trons of more ſetted and diviner ſpirits, 
leſt the Author ſhould caſt pearlcs aer: 
. | wine: 


— —_— 
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ine. But ſuch diſcout ſes which do ( as ĩt 
ere) diſſect or anstomize tbe body of 
faire Venus, and her blinde ſonne Cupid, 
gre of tight to be profonized by amorous 
and luſtful gallants ; but I am afraid, that 
ſuch diſcoutſes may be ominous to the 
Writers, if not the Readers, being begot 
when Mars and Ven+s were in a conjun- 
Rion. Did they not prove an ominous 


tempeſt to0vid, when for them his pu- 
niſhment was no leſſe then baniſhment? 


The Aſtronomers ſay too, that this con- 
junction of Mars and Venus enforceth 
raine and tempeſt; and I am ſure that 
theſe laſcivious pamphlets and idle bal - 
lads cannot afford either to the Writer 


or Reader any true comfort; carnal plea- 


ſure for the preſent they may, but at the 
laſt they cauſe (as it were) a tempeſt in 
the: conſcience, and work in the minde, 
trouble, vexation and grief, and that ia 
two reſpetts. 


C. Time. 
In reſpect of the 


2. Matter. 


1. In reſpe of the time, becauſe tua: 


lolt in penning or peruſing fuch libidinous 


tou es, 


a 
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toyes, for which time an account ſhall one 
day be given at the ttibunal of Heaven, 
though it was not ſpent nihil agend», yet 
"ewas male agendo; not idlely, yet evilly. 

Olject. Vet you commonly ſay that 
theſe meditations (though on Cpids pro · 
portion) keep me from many worſe 
exerciſes, | 

Anſw. By your own confeſſion they 
are bad in grads poſitive, (0 that your own 
mouth doth excuſe you 4 tanto, but not 
a toto. I have read it written in the diſ- 
commendation of that great Polititian 
VIVES, that he did ſpend his whole 
life, part in ſcanning, whether he-(hould 
pronounce Vergilius or Virgilins , Car- 
rhaginenſes or Carthkginienſe , Prims 
or Preimus, and defviſing all worthy 
ſciences and orderly * courſe of govern- 
ment or ruliments ;/ he ſpent the reſt of 
his time in making filthy and lafcivions 
Epigrams. It would be more commend- 
able and praiſe-worthy both in the ſight 


of God and man, to ſpend thy cime 


upon ſome more ſerious exerciſes, which 
may tend to Gods glory, the good of thy 
Countrey, and the benefit of thy neigh- 
bours, and all this may end with comfort 
to thine on ſoul. Non nabis ſolum nats 


ICH 
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ſemus, . ſaich the Oratour. 
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2. In teſpect of the motter, theſe laſci- 
vious pamphlers and wanton ballads may 
become n gfief and trouble to the ſoul; 
for ſuch forks in the ſubject matter are 
but folly : and would it not grieve and 
trouble a wiſe man, eſpecially upon his 
dearh-bed, that he hath ſpent his precious 
time upon folly? Such amorous medi- 
tations are Satans ſnares, in which he 
catches the fleſhly dotterels; they be that 
grand [mpoſtors waters which quench 
the fice of zeale,which perhaps was ſcarce 
diſcernable before. That great Wricer of ,, Ga- 
laſcivious folly, ſtiles his own meditations 
no better; and therefore writing his laſt 
work, ( he thea intended ) wherewith 
he reſolved to ſolace the mindes of young 
men and maids, calls ic GREENS Fare- 
well to Folly;\ure then unworthy. of praiſe, 
becauſe Folly: ſo he termes it, and ſo I 
lcave it. 


Si mea laudas. 
Mea, yet not mea mex itoria. Sufficit ad- 
Praiſe not thy works m:ritorious, mu itun * 


Merit. and my ſinnes are (as it were) ſcire, qu 
contradictories. Did I merit per opms * Haft- 
peratum , I mult then have wages for my — Capes 
| work, cant. Ser 
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work, and I never read inthe Scripture of 
any wages allowed in ſpiricual duties for 
the work done, but death: The wages of 
ſin is death. Could I be ſinleſſe, I could 

merit; had not my Saviour becn ſo, he 
* Alftedizs could never have merited * ex-meritocon- 
diftm#. dig, in which my faith doth challenge 
£-33-0:31- an intereſt per viam applications only, 
no way per viam proprietatisʒ thoſe merits 
are not mine owne, but my Saviours by 
faith applied to my ſin-ſick ſoul, | 
I My Faith muſt labour and be fruitful, 
Am bo- and wy * reward (hall be Heaven, yet 
napera0- my ſmall endeavours cannot counterpoiſe 
e that great reward; for what * proporti · 
erat Deus, \ : ; f 
» merizz On is there betwixt a thing finite and infi · 
poſtra, ſed nite? So farre. would the one outpoiſe 
dena ſua the other in the ſcales of Juſtice, as that 
N — there would be betwixt chem an unutter- 
* * able diſquiperation. Man hath Heaven 
8 ex * dono, non ex per quiſito, as the Lawyers 


rat mevita ſpeak, by gift, not by purchaſe; he bath it 


_— at the end of his labours h Yepas, not 


EC ei a. ; 
* — Ws CY e, 8 2 voluntary gift ta reward 
Auguſt. lib. Confeſſ. . 

Da tua, ſed que non debes, proportio cy adſit, 

VNiun aliter meritum dixeris eſſe tuum, 

+ * gteriia babere cures, habita data noveris, Pe n ſuper Cant. 
ue ſignifies both munns and premium , and not barely 
was, but munus bonorarium. ; his 


. 
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his temporal labbure, not as wages which 
then ſhould be due to him from God his 
Maſter, having deſerved it for the works 
which he hath dove for his benefit in his 
ſervice, 

With what face then can I pride my ſelf 
up in a ſelf-conceit of merit? 


I muſt confeſſe that all my Nec in elegiſ i me, ſed. 
merit is Gods mercy. and (80 elegt te, nec ut ie 


ſo I cannot be poor in merit, 


eligerem tua merita inue- 
ni, ſed præveni : bac eſt 


as long as GOD is rich in en judicium inter 
mercy; for which I muſt & ze, ut m merite non 
have a tongue of Praiſe, whoſe tear, non preferas op 


object muſt be God; bur 1 


defire not the praiſe of mans ſuper Cans. 


ra legis. Bern, Ker. 67. 


tongue, becauſe I have done Nen bons tam penſas 
bonum, a good work; yet I um bene facta Den. 


may have praiſe of God, if! 
have done bonum bene, that 


Deus autor eſt meriti 
qui & voluntatem appli 


good work well, It is Gods cr operi, & opus apptic 


work, not mine; I know no veluntati. Aug. 
reaſon why mine own good 

works ſhould pufte me up, having perhaps 
no other ground to perſwade my ſelf that 
they be ſo, but the praiſe of men, (when 
as ſordet in diſtinctione judicis, quod fulget 
in opinione operantis, ) When as thoſe good 
works may be fordid in the ſentence of 
him who ſhould be the rewarder , which 
are 


araicx. 
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| are ſplendant in che fight of che 


worker, 


si ea laudas. 


. Mea, yet rot mea moralia. 

My morall actions ot vertues in ſome 
ſort, ought not to be the object of praiſe 
and commendations. 

Ob jell. But ete I proceed, me thinks I 
hear the plain or right Moraliſt intercept- 
ing me in my Meditations with his Con- 
tradictory Cavil, objecting authority to 
refel my policion, ſyllogizing thus: 


That which makgs 4 man bleſſed , i Worthy 
raiſe; h 

But Vertu 472 a man bleſſed; 

T berefore Vertue is worthy of praiſe. 


dero, in The propoſition or Major Cicero proves 


for him. 2uicquideſt laudabile (ſaith he) 


idem & beatum videri debet: What ſoever is 


laudable, che ſame ought to ſeem bleſſed; 

and that which is bleſſed extir ative, may 
be ſo eſfedt we; that which is bleſſed, (uo 
doubt) may male bleſſed, which is appar 
tant in the /ummury — 11 


n 


= 
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The. aſſumption oc Minor hath a Theo- 


 Feime of a Moderne Philoſophical Metbodiſt 


to back it (as it were) with armour of Scheib! 

probf, who thus writes: It is no abſur- Philoſe 
dity to ſay or hold, that the habit of ver- Copen d. l. 
tue (which cannot be hindered in the act) 8. C1. Non 
makes a man Politically bleſſed, and con- afſurdè di- 
cludes, that in it conſiſtsche chiefeſt good, %% 
the ſummum bonum. — 


| | men talis 
ok us non adfit impedimentum , probibens actum“) reddere 
ominem Politice beatum,adedque in co ſummum bonum conſiſtere: 


To which I anſwer; Firſt, That this 
poſition or theoreme is not abſolute , but 
conditional, which condition ſtands up- 
on two feet, 4 niſi and an ita; the fitſt 
reſpects the thing, the ſecond the perſon; 
there's an obſtaxte in the firſt > and a ſecun· 
dum quid in the ſerond. The firſt condi- 
tion is, That the habit of vertue doth 
not make a man Politically bleſſed; unleſs 
it be ſuch an ha bit, as that there be no ob- 
ſtacle, which may binder the teduction of 
the babit into the act, hereby the habit 
is exerciſed; Now how doth Vice ſtand 
like a Lion in the way to hinder the actual 
operation of the habit of Vertue? whence 
it happens that many times the habit of 
et- 


4 Vaiquoref ſig 
Vertue lies like glowing conles:rak'ting Þ 
in embers, . e if vIV 74. 

"The ſecond condition is, That though Þ 
the habit of Vertue be no way hindred in 
the act, yet it makes a man bleſſed; but 
Politict tantum, Politically only, and thar Þ 
Political petfection of Felicity the Philo- 
ſophers bound onely upon this life, and 
ſpecificz upon the civil life only; which Þ tl 
Felicity is fo placed in contemplatione primi p 
bon, in the contemplation: of the'firſt F'\ 

a1 
F 
m 


good, as that the externe good things of 
the world, which may fitly adde to the 
complement of a civil life, muſt not be 
ſevered from Felicity; becauſe mans nas 

* ture is not ( auTapxys Weys 10 1 
Fawpery au T exTQr cvwroekas, ) Þ .. 
ſufficient to contemplat without anenzoy- F ». 
ment of the outward worldly good 
things; ſo that a man may be happy, and 
yet unbappy; a ſeeming feliciry may. he 
an / Inmate in the houſe of his ſoul with a F 
being-milery , which may not be publicck 
and apparant, till rifler death makes an 
entry. Juſt-meale-mouth'd Ab/alom,and F. 
wiſe · politick «Achitopbel were applauded, F 
praiſed , beloved, and reſpeRed for their 
morals, and in the vulgar judgement were . 
deemed happy and bleſſed, becauſe the 

pag 
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nded juſtrre of the one, and the pre- 

Ron policies of the other: were — 
ted tothe ſervice and good of the Weale- 
© Pablick'; but really to demonſtrate a 
| emis bleſſedneſſe, the haite of the 
head made one miſerable, and a rope the 

| other unhappy. - Or; | | 

-:Secondly,I anſwer, that Ideny not but Re, 2i 

that true Vertue, ſecundum eſſentiam, is 

praiſe· worthy; which being entobed in 

FMorality only, was the object of praiſes 

— the ancient Heathen. - See how 

Horace commends the juſt and conſtant 

Man: 

10 juten & tenacem propoſiti vir um, es 415 
Mon civium ar dor prava jubenkiam, * 
Non vultus inftantis Tyranni 
* Meme quatit feln: 'nequd 
E294 | TL Auſter, 
ba. 7 
Dux pub turbidus Alriæ, 
Nec fulminantis magna) ouii anus; + 1 

Ii fractus illabaruy orbis, 10 
| * 1 K Impavidum ferent rung. 


513d 
ed, F Nor Citizens zeate commanding wick- 
zei? cd things, | 

ere Þ... E Not 
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Nor threatning brow of wrachfull Ty- | 


rant- Kings. 
Nor the South- winde, the chief diſ. 
quieter, 
Of «h"-Adriatick waves, nor jopitet, 
Whole potent hand moves nder 


from above, 
The juſt reſolv'd, and conſtant man can 
move. 
Though the worlds fabtick 112555 
| ire demoliſh, 
Its fearful fall would not his heart 
alloniſh. 


Thus this beſt of Lyrick Poets doth al- 
moſt unbreath bimſelf with che praiſes of 
Poux, Hercules, Bacchus and Romnlnus, 
who were of Mortals made even immor- 
tall by two vertues eſpecially, Conſtancy 


"and juſtice; Such for their Morall ver- 
tues, were by Heathen writers praiſed and 
raiſed up al aſtra, but we who ard Chri 
ſtian readers know what they were, 
And ſeewhatanzacellent commenda- 


tion this ſame Poet gives Ver tue but a little 
before in his ſecond Ode, 


2 


1 
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n tus repul/e neſcia ſordide, 
Int aminatis ful get honoribus, 
Nec ſumit aut ponit ſcexres 
Arbitrio popularit aura i 


Virtus recludens immeritss mori 
.-. Calum negati tentat iter vid: 
* Cet que vulgare s, & udam 
2 humum fagiente pennd. 


vertue, who ne'ere did baſe repulſes 
| know, 
Doth ſhine, beſet wich taintleſſe hon · 
ö ours ſhow, 
She publick honours doth not take, 
nor will, 
70 get applauſe, or pleaſe the vul - 
Bar will : 
She op'ning Heaven ro men, who 


| , endleſſe dayes 


lecve 74 ſeekes paſſage through ob- 


1 ſelſed wayes: 


She, ſcorning things which taſte of 
earthly leaven, 

Doth ſwiſtly reare her flight from earth 

| to Heaven. 


E 3 


Repulſes 
or affrontai 


52 


An in- 
ſtance iu 
Abſalom , 
who was 


_ for 
is affabi. 
bty. 
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I deny not (I ſay) but that Vertue in 


it ſelf is praiſe-worthy ,- but many times 


the object of praiſe is blotted, being 
placed in a moſt vicious ſubje&t, who for 


one or two vertues may be noted, but 


with twenty vices may be tainted ; fo 
that the viciouſneſſe of the perſon or ſub- 


jeR may obſcure the luſtre of his vertues, . 


and fo (though not cut off, yet) may cur- 
taile (if I may ſo ſpeak) that praiſe 
which of right is due tothem, and to him 
for them. And it is now become a groſſe 
errour in earthly men, to make him a pa- 
terne of imitation in all things, who de- 
ſerves to be followed hut in one; he be- 
ing the ſubject of one or a few particular 
vertues ſhall be made by the mop-cy'd ig- 


notant the object of a general encomium. | 


Abſalom was affable, but yet a flatterer, 
a traitour, a diſobedient wretch, a rebel- 
lious caitiffe, he was indeed( as aE/chines 
and Polycrates reported of King Philip of 


Macedon ) facundas & formoſus, faire - 


tongu d, and fair-fac'd ; was he there- 
fore worthy to lead the people by the 
eyes, as Hercules did by the cares? 


But to draw nearer to my former aſ- | 


&rtion ; neither the Moral, nor the In- 


tel- . 
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tellectual vertues can make a man the true 
object of praiſe abſolutely, and in allre- 

» and that for theſe foure rea. 
ſons. 

Firſt, becauſe the enjoyment ofthem ,, .. . 
alone without the Theological vertues, 7 
cannot aſſare a man of future eternal feli- 
city. Though they be hominis bona,and Sunctit an 
Dei dona, mans goods and Gods gifts, P1157 - 
yet they do not bring a man to the crown — 
of glory; their poſſeſſors and open pro- Sohle 
feſſours may be, yet notwithſtanding but ;; Thyrſtes 
natural men, who are enthralled , and 
do homage to theſe three Tyrants, 


—_— 


1. World, 
The -_ _— 


3. Devil, 


to whom they are no better then bond- 
ſlaves as long as they live in the ſtate of 7" fan 
Nature. The beſt of the Heathen , yea ***+ 


and the beſt of the Jewes are no bettet 


| how glorious ſoever they be; Amongſt 
the Heathen e/£neas was counted the 
[moſt pious, Plato the moſt divine, Ari- 
ſlidet the moſt juſt , eAriforle the moſt 

E3 learned, 


5 


Phil. 3. 


Heb. 11. 
Reaf. 2, 
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moſt devout ; and amongſt theſe , Paul 
was reputed the moſt fervent in zeal, un- 
blameable, the parern of perfection, as 
erroneouſly he judged of himſelf before 
his converſion, being blinded by the God 
of this World. But afterwards he ſaw 
that his feryency was but fury. All theſe 
men were admired for their vertues ; but 
being without Chriſt, they were the chil- 
dren of wrath, Eph. 2. 1 2. 

The civil and moral worldling will 
praiſe ſome for their good hasbandry, 
ſome for their good hoſpitality, ſome for 
their temperance, and the like, and for 
theſe, honour them for perfect Chriſtians 
Theſe only in the fight of the bleare-ey*d 
Civilian are vertues ſufficient to hurry 9 


man about the World in the chariot of 


Praiſe. Pu ſummes up à catalogue of 
many Worthies in an explicite commen- 


theĩc Moral vertues, but for one of their 


learned, Socrates the moſt vertuous, Lu- 
cretiathe moſt chaſte; And amongſt the 
Jewes the Eſſees and the Phariſees were 


— 


— 


dation of their worth, yet not for any of 


as *a.. mw . am-ww. cc iD. cc .uur. 


Theological, nominated, their faith. 
The ſecond reaſon is; hecauſe man may 
he an ¶Areriſt, and yet an «Atheiſt; he 
4 may 
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may enjoy theſe vertues, and yet live 


without God, and therefore but dead, tf in 


(et corpus fine avima, fic anima fine Deo) eſt vita cor 

bis body is but the ſepulchte of a dead n, ＋ | 
ſoul. If the body of man be the temple 2 7 . - 
of the Holy Ghoſt , bis heart muſt be tee 
ſaudtum [avitorum, Induſtry and Action 
may adorne the Temple with the Morall 
and Iatellectual vertues; but if divine 
grace doth not prepare the ſanctum ſan- 
coras, it will never be fit to ente ttaine 
the King of Kings. 

A man may be in ontward judgement 
compleatly vertuous, and yet he may 
walk but in the night of ignorance, (as it 
were) by the Starre-light of the Morall, 
and Moon-light of the Intellectual ver- 
tues, untill the Sunne of Righteouſneſſe 
appear upon the Horizon of his heart, and 
then he will perſwade himſelf, that all his 
before he was but put · blinde, and do we 
honour the fight of a pur blinde man 
with an abſolute and perfect praiſe? 

I be third reaſon, becauſe theſe vertues 

alone may pufie up the enjoyer, and make 
him proud and yain-glorious. Morall 
vertues cannot be exerciſed without the 
Intellectual, becauſe they are blinde u ich- 
EA out 
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dut theſe ; And it is not now to be 


noted for ſome new thing, that theſe 


make ſome arrogant, though not all, 


Holy writ doth enforme us that 4 -- 


ledge puffeth up; and indeed this Iron 
age hath ſo wrought with a lofty genera- 


tion, as that the Learneder are not com- 
monly the Lowlier; nay is not the pro- 


verb verified by the learned Saphiſt, which 


is, The poorer the prouder > Let him 


who was once (as it were) a Carter be- 
come a Scholar ; mark how ſtately hee! 
carry his body, like a (wollen Turky-cock 
ruffling through a yard, and ſce how 
haughtily he will ſhore up his eye- lids, 
gogling upon his ancient poor acquaint- 
ance , as though they never knew his fa- 
ther ; glorying ſo much in his breeding,as 
that he hath quite forgot his beginning, 
Such à one is like to Paulus Samoſe tanus, 
who went through the market- places, 
ſtreets and high- wayes, vaunting publick- 
ly of bis learning; or like unto Rhemni us 
Palemon the Grammarian or pedant, who 
was wont to glory, that Learning was 


borne; and came into the world with.” | 
him; and alſo, that with him it was like 
ne 4.72 8 © 

Fourth 


L 


to periſh, 


— — — — — 


Kb « 
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: 


be the objects of rea)l praiſes: 


neee. 


Fourthly, becauſe the vertuet of the 


praiſed may deceave the judgement of the 


ptaiſer; for ſuperficial vertues onely may 
Vice 
ſometimes becomes vertues coate; and 
tis not diſcernable in the action, until 
juſtice doth diſrobe him. 

Hy pocriſie is a cunning craft-maſter,he 
can make vizards for the vices to petſo- 
nate the vertues without a (ſudden diſco · 
very. Hypocriſie can eaſily fit a man 
with a- Linſey · woolſey -garment ; intu⸗ 
linum ſubtilitatis, extra lanam ſimplicita- 
tit demonſtrat; whoſe ſubtile threed of 
deceit is within ſide, but the plaine web 
of ſimplicity without ſide; thus a man 
may be ovis viſu, but vu pe all; his 


. outſide may be of Lambes-woole , when 


as his inſide may be lined with Foxe- 
furre, 


Ci mea landas. 
Mea, yet not mea titularia, 


A man is not the mote praile- worthy 
for bis greatneſſe and high tit les, for good 


9 — 
5 ; 2 ; 


Rea. 4. 


and great are not pores convertibries, and 


commonly the higher the haughtier, -» 
—_ | kJ Ex- 


- 
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Exeat aula, 
Lui wolet eſſe pins , virtat & ſumma 
pote ſtat, 5 
Non coeunt;, — ſaith the Poet: 
Indeed the favourable aſpect of a King 
may wiring out of the infertour an un- 
wonted reſpe& , though the promoted 
deſerves this honour ; juſt as Hamas me- 
rited his promotion, whoſe pride ſtrang- 
led deſert , before ever juſtice advanced 
him to the rope.Deſert of praiſe doth not 
alwayes waite upon promotion. 


— $i mea landas. 


The Philoſophers reckon praiſe amongſt 
the goods of Fortune, whole object mult 
be either man or mans, either me or mee 
conditionally that it may vindicate the 
title of good. The love of praiſe is ma- 
lam, an evil, a vice; but the object of 
praiſe muſt be bonum, a good, a vertue. 
Evil men and their wicked works deme- 
rit the evil of diſgrace, they can never 
beſo much beholding to humane repute, 
or godly eſteem, as to grace them with 
good words. The 


| A Banguet « of Bfſayes, 


The Apoſtle direfts a man how to at- Rom. ij. . 


taine true praiſe 5; Do that which is good, 
and thou ſhalt have praiſe of the ſame ; 
'tis not the knowing , but the doing of 
— which reapes the benefit of 
e. 

— goods which are neceſſary to 
true felicity, ſhould be the true object of 
praiſes. | 


There is a twofold good- 


1. Natwrale. 
— 


2. Spirituale. 


Natural and Spiritual; the firſt is got- 


ten by mans induſtrious endeavours , the 


ſecond cannot be obtained but by the help 


of divine grace. The firſt the Phi- 
loſophers divide into the goods 


I, The Minde, 
a 2. The Body. 
3. Fortune. 

1. The goods of the Minde are Vertue 
and its actions. 

2. The — of the Body are Health, 
Strength, Beauty, the integrity of the 
extetnal 


15 
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external and internal ſenſes, and ſuch like 
endowments which do concurre to the 
Ariſt, J. 1. %%raſy. or good temperature of the 
' Rhet.c. 5. body. | 
3- The goods of Fortune, are nobili- 
ty, honour, glory, a good name, the 
fruitfulneſle of the wombe, friends, liber- 
ty and riches, &c. 

Theſe goods (they ſay) are neceſſary 


the goods of the minde 75 vert, as 


eſſentials to happineſſe; the goods of the 
Body and of Fortune do ſecundarily on- 
ly pertain to Felicity, now ad fœlicitatis 
eſſentiam, ſed integritatem, the one be its 
inſtruments, the other its ornaments, 
Bat the Spiritual and Theologjcal goods 
of a man are thoſe three divine 
Siſters, 


t. Faith, 
vid. & 2. Hope, & 
3. Charity. 


Theſe three work a man into the ttue 
and eternal happineſſe. The natural 
goods may and ought to be praiſed in a 

| man, 


Erh. c. 10. to the enjoyment of felicity in this life, 


ö 


# 
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man, but ony Kd Tl, as we commend 
him who doth bonum, 2 good thing, in 


reſpect of him who doth an action indif- 
ferent, we approve of ic with a So, Ss - 
But the ſupernatural good things may and 
ought to be commended t T AG, be- 
canſe the Agent hath done bonum bene, 
a good thing well, The eſſence of Fe- 
licity doth conſiſt in the habit of Vertpe 


Xa.T& XT9o1), but in the operation of it 


Kara TOW, faich Ariſtotle ; and this 2 


is as truc of the Theological, as of the 


Moral vertues; for it js not the having, 


but the doing which crownes ; not he 
that can, but he that doth run, obtaineth 
the prize and praiſe too, if he be fa/th- 
ful unto the death, hold out to the end of 
the race. Theſe divine vertues make a 


man like Noah, to be juſt and perfect; Gen. 6. 
and like Fob; to be perfect and upright; Job 1. 
and like Zacharias and Elisabeth, to be Luke 1. 


righteous before God, walking in all the 
Commandments of the Lord, blameleſſe; 
blameleſſe ſine querela, non fine culpa; 
without eruption; not without cortupti- 
on; blameleſſe before men, yet not — 

f leſſe 


E 
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leſſe before God. The Saints perfeRions 
are not ſo full, but they may fall; aslong 
as duſt and aſhes are cloth'd with mortali- 
ty, they may be mundi, yet are ſtill a- 


dand; ; clean, yet to be cleanſed. The 


Saints ate in his world partially , but not 
gradually perfect; perfect ſecundim in- 
ventionem, non ſecundum per vent ianem; in 
regard of intention, contention, or endea · 
vours; but not in regard of pervention, 
or performance; and therefore the foot 
of it doth reſt upon Earth, but the height 
of it is reſerved for Heaven. 

This is but one degree of their excomi- 
wp, that they were jult and perfect; the 
very height of ic was, that they were ſo in 
their generation: Noah was 2 juſt man 
in his generation ; not a juſt man as jult 
men went in thoſe daycs, (that were a 
poor praiſe for ſo wortby a Patriarch, but 
he was a-juit man in that generation, 
wherein the world was over-growne with 
wickednefic, ſo he was ial » on jux- 


ta conſummatam juſtitiam , ſed jut ju- 
diam gener ationis ſua, ſaith St. Hicrome: 
Heſwd deicribes five ſorts of ages, and 
that which is the laſt and work, is that we 
now live in, the Iron age: 


Nov 


rg. 


| 
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Nv yap 8 1 ve 61 oi pe. 
Iron indeed corfidering the people who 


ive in this age, a wicked, perverſe, and 


crooked generation; and fora man to ſhine 
as a light in thd midſt of this naughty and 
perverſe Nation, is worthy of praiſe in- 
deed. Eſſe malnm inter bonos culmen pra- 
vitatis, eſſe bonum inter malos culmen pis- 
tatis; as to be diſſolute amongſt the good, 
is the height of pravity; ſo to be good 
and upright amongſt the wicked , is the 
height of piety : ſo that I may ſay with 
Seneca that in this age Magna pietas eff ni- 
bil impie facere : It is great piety to re- 
frain from impiery. Martial highly 
commends Nerva, that he could ( nay 
that he dared to) be godly and good ina 
wicked Court: 


Nwnc licet & fas eſt, (ed tw ſub principe 
duro 


Temporibiiſq; mali anſns 14 eſſe bonus, 


Thu you ſee what Vectues ought to be 
the abſolute objects of humane praiſes ; 
but before I leave the object, Fic give the 
which it 

t, 
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Heſiod. 
779 6¹8.1. 


John 9. 5. 
Phil. 2. 5. 


Mart. J. 1 8. 
Epig. 6. 


whether it be in 


in. friend or foe 


5 


built, and that is juſtice, accotding ta 
Cicero g teſtimony: Fundamentum pex- 
pet ua commendationss & fame eft juſtitia, 
fine qua nibil e ſſe poteſt laudabils: Ihe 
foundation of perpetuall commendation | 
and fame is juſtice, without which nothing 
can be laudable. The object muſt be that F 
good which is worth commendations, 


I's. Amici. 
. aut 
2. Tubmic. 


, dhe, end is to giy 
God, his glory. 


Man, his duc, 


— Ci mea laudat. 


Omma. —— 


Men muſt be ſo praiſed,as that their ces 
* 2Chron, be not approved; ſo was * Aſa, * Amazia, 
and * Zoatham commended. To. praiſe Þ p 
ma is charity; but to Praiſe mea m,] 
may be flattety, and that may puſfe up, 
& a puffing up precedes a plucking down. F 
Herods eloquent, Orat ion forced chati u- 

phemy or fauſtam acc lamationem ſtom th Þ ic 
people with a vox Dei non 
voice of God, and not of a 


— 


Sers 
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* 1 


homing! 


F fnctled 


in the grave. 


eee. 
kim with pride, giving not the 
glory to God by puniſhing thoſe Syce- 


'F phants , of whole vanity he complained, 
ben he. wis even r 

body ro duſt and aſhes, (as 7oſephns. re- 
ports; but the wormes took poſſeſſion 


y to yield op his 


of his body, before time came, that fins 
Atturney, death did deliver it to them 


Jeſt he ſhould be taken with flattering 


8 


Ignatia took care, 


F lagellan . 


x 1} praiſes, leſt they ſhould 5»flure, puffe him ien enim me 
ye 


up, and that was but F lagellare, to wound 
m. 


—— Laudas. 
Lauda tw, but Quali tu? 

No great matter, for Quit tis? The 
quality of the praiſer is more to be re- 
gerded then the perſon; for good men 
will praiſe good men, and bad men will 
+ praiſe bad men, and therefore Anriſtbenes 
Ahe Athenian being told that he was 


_ of certaine wicked men, ſaid, 
ercor, ne quid imprudens fecerim mali I 


+ 


„ear, Jeſt that I have unwittingly done 


Home evi); thinking that none are prailed 
{of evil men, but for evil actions, 


1 


— 


ellam 


len, in Ep: 
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Lal.. s 
But Dnomods ? | 
Euripides ſaith, 1 apery 55 eu- | 
Aaune, Verrue ſhines in good men 
when they be dead; and therefore Peſ- 
cennize Niger being called from the Army | 
to the Empire, faid to one who wrote a | , 
Panegyrick in his praiſes for his worthy It 
acts, Write the praiſes of Marius, and of Ou 
Hannibal , and of ſome other worthy 
deceaſed Captains, whom we imitatezand 
as for my ſelf, placere vivus,mortuns etiam 
laudari volo; I will (whiP{t1 live) pleaſe; Ip 
when I am dead be praiſed, and good. 
rea ſon too: For, if t 
Paſcitur in vivis liver, poſt ſata quieſcit: ift 
Tunc ſults ex merito quemq; twetur ma 
honos. ſaith Ovid. On, 
Wicked ſure is that man, ho ſticks not fro 
(yet the worlds cuſtome tis though wick- Ito 
ed,) to praiſe his neighbour being dead, dee 
whom be ſought to ſpoile being living; fre: 
{6 prone to miſchievous diſſimulation is | © 
mans minde, as that he who is now ( i» 0. 
bam) (hrined in duſt, (hall be the objeA'F? 
of praiſe;who when he was e re Eſp! 
wich mortality, was the object of malice; Jet 
Ic is the complaint of a moderne Poet: p en: 
0 5 Le 4 


ice. 


0. 
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3 Tadian, inſoites viv os, lanidamns coſe 


Defunddes: O mor; candlidul vita nigra 


| ©  Weptaiſe them dead, whom without 

| cauſe in breach ear oy 

We hart; Thou rt black, O Life 
thou rt white, O Death! 


Thus Death makes him precious in ot 


; 


tongues, whom Life eſteemed percicious in 

bur choughts, * 
—Land4, 

But Cui? | 


To whom doſt thou praiſe a neighbour? 
if to bis enemy, he le hare him the more: 
if to his friend, perhaps ſelf.conceit may 
make him fo jealous of his awn teputati- 
on, as that he thinks, that doth derogate. 
from his own worth, which is attributed 
to the worth or merit of his friend. In- 
deed Envy. now adayes is the greateſt, and 


- | frequenreſt enemie to Worth's prefers 


ment: It is deafe to all praiſes, but now 
to its on; if praiſe do not flatter it, it 


Charicy to excuſe the unad viſed erroum 
FE of 


der vill pleaſe it ſelf with ſelf-praifes: Malice; Lai in ore 
fen ally chaired in honout hath bo curgs proprio ſor- 
to hear the praiſes of an inferiour, not yet 


68 
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of the (otherwiſe) well-deſerving ; nor 
yet patience to bear with the weakneſſe 


of inferiour Worthies, An inſtance in 
this we have in the Romane Tribunes ; 
for when Ceſo the ſon of L. ©vintias, ſur- 
named Concinnatus, had incurred the 
hatred and diſpleaſures of the-Tribunes, 
by carrying himſclf as a profeſſed enemy 
to popular proceedings , and thereby had 
endangered his life; They would not 
hear of his wotthineſſe and knowing de- 
ſervings, the alledging of which incenſed 
them the more, whereby they became the 
more cruel”, like a Beate robbed of her 


whelps;they huntedthe more cagerly after Aj 
his blood, which his father perceiving; [| 


and being directed by a better diſcerning ' 
wiſdome, (as it were) then the reſt of 
his Advocates, he chuſeth out a path (for 
his ſonnes ſafety) contrary to that which 
they had trod, omits the recital of his 
merits, as things not fitting to be ſeeh of 
adiſtempered ſight, and indeed not to be 
endured of Envy; acknowledgeth a fault, 
and ta that regard with great inſtancy de- 


fires the people (in humble and ſubmiſſive 
termes) to beat with the weakneſſe of his 
yeares, and not tourgethe forfeiture of 
His unadviſed errvur, Thus better it was 


toc 


the 
mo 
vol 
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to confeſſe an errour; then to alledge 
merit. A mancherefore ought to beware 


Land conſider to whom he praiſeth a 


Zuid de quoque viro, & cui, dicasg/apt 
caveto: | 4 

Is a re membrance to a praiſer,as well as to 
a detractour. 
' Obſerve what minthy bearer is, aud ſee, 
T be natar of thy. praiſes what they bes 


Lal 


Apoſtles injunction, and that ore by out 


mouth; and fo by praiſing their real worth 
we honour our de ſerving neighbours, by 
our lips: Praiſe is honour, qui oratione Rher lab 

/ 6 


fit , or according to Ariſtorie., . 9. 


» 4 — 5 a 

p n wee} Ts de ds, 
a ſpeech ſhewing the greatneſs. of Vertue, 
or an honour which is given to a man of 
worth by words Panegyrical, or encomia- 
ſti. k ſpeeches; and we muſt honour them 


of your co 


| t00by defending their reputation againſt 


the malevolous aſpetſions of the vene» 
mous tongues of detractouts, who endea. 
— ſomewhat from their 


F3 worth 


, 


We mult honour our neighbours by the 1 Pet, 2.10 


* 
Wc 


, thiye to revenge is the minde of man, and 
ſometimes ſo inſatiable, as that it cannot 


Will yindicateithe cauſe of his wrong 
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worth by .calumvy. - Satan who is called 
Aos, an accuſer or ſJanderer, is an 


expert ſeedl- man, be takes great pleaſure 
in ſowing the ſeed of Envy — mans heart, 


which beares the black · rotten fruit of de: | 


traction. 
I the fire of paſſion do hut once ſmo- 
ther under the wet  ſtraw-' of malice, 
time will ſtay but the drying; occaſion 
nll fire it, opportunity (ball prot: 
ue to vent it, a calumnious aſperſi- 

on a Hal be a requiral of a received affront, 
or (but) conceived diſpleaſure ; ſo pro- 


quench! its thitſt ;' no vot though it be 
drunk wick blood; a man then who 
ran truly yindicate the title of a friend, 


ed abſent friend, by a defence of his 


reputation againſt the malicious and vipe- 
| foils brood of back-birers.” 


rode uo 


— 


— 


— 


— 
a 
» 


*Finzbominisdimingituv 
It. Direct᷑è. 
3 2. Indirets8. 
Nay we muſt be praiſers, or — An fa 
we hall be detractours; if ——— f 
we maliciouſly conceale rhe pecc ati. 
good which is in our n-igh- fe Iz. Revelztio.occtulri, 
er we do detract from 4+ Dee 
dis fame and worth * indi- We vor? 
realy , though not directly, 2. rdarefe, 
accordin g to Aquinas. 1. Bonum atterins 
. negaudo. 


vel < 2+ Malitioſè bonum 
— Lauda, ret iceudo, vel ni 


nucndo. Aquinas, 
The Greek word for praiſe may aſtord 
us a point of learning, which may not be 
baulked or overpaſſed without notice; 
enan®y they derive from eTaluuai, 
ſuſcipio, to undertake. Indeed priſe 


doth undertake two things very happily, 
and a third by the by, EF. 


| I, eAnimare. 
Viz. 2, Honorare. 


3. Onerare, 


e fel Ol 


Lada. 


I, eAnimare, ] To hearten andepcou- 
rage the praiſed, or the auditor to an imi- 
tation of the praiſeds vertues, or to a 


chcarful progreſſion in that good which is 
A FA ſo 


* TY > © N 
* 
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. 


Cicer. 


Tuſc: Qu. 
175.85 


ves 
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ſo commendable ; Lade eff 


Pimulus movends, faith Pliny. Praiſe is 


2 ſharp goad , which rouſech up the dull 
ſpirit to an agility in action: So the Poet, 
. —— Immenſum gloria calcar habet. 

Glory (which is conſentiens laws hono- 
rum de excellente virtute bene judicantium, 
as Cicero ſaith ; or frequens de aliqus fama 
cum laude, (as another bath it,) which is 
alwayes joyned wich praiſe , is like a ſpur 
which ſtirreth up the ſpitits co operation, 
when they begin to be defective in the ex- 
erciſes of good. | | 

2. Honorare,] Praiſe doth honour the 
well-doer; and honour is preminm virtu- 
tit, a reward of vertue, which is given to 
az good man, that others by his example 
may be ſtirred up to the practice of vertu- 
ous duties. 

3. Onerare, ] To burden a man with 
pride and vain-glory,and that is the worſt 
office that praiſe can do. It was part of 
Ignatius his ſtydies to finde out a meanes 
how to beware and eſchew his praiſes, (ac 
temerè inflarent, ) leſt they raſhly ſwell 
him wich the ty mpany of pride, 


—— Landa. 
What profit is it for a man to be 
FVV 
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bandied vp and down in theTennis-Court 


of this World with the Racket of Praiſe ? 


ſace none to the praiſed; all the the betie- 
fit lights upon the praiſer. Praiſe like a 
ſtone thrown againſt wall rebounds up- 
on the head of the caſter ; Bonum landare 
non tam landato,, quam laudantibns pro- 
deſt; the good of praiſe profits the praiſer 
more then the praiſed. | 

As praiſe and worldly applauſe ſhould 


not tranſport 2 man out ofhimſelf by ac- 
ceſſe of joy, and exceſſe of ſelf · conceit; 


ſo neither ſhould diſpraiſe and mwndaze 
diſgrace de ject him ſo much as calſe him 


either to torment his minde with teſtleſſe. 
- fancies, or careleſſe choler, or melancho- 


ly paſſions, or to period his reſolves by 
deſperation;for anothers diſpraiſe cannot 
annihilate the obje , neither can praiſe 
coromze the praiſed. Praiſe followes 
Vertue, but as the ſhadow doth the body. 


Contemnit laudem virt ws licèt uſq; equatur 
Gloria virtutem, corpus ut umbra (nam . 

Eft etenim virtus aliquid, nil gloria, ſieut 

E aliquid corpus, corporis umbra nihi!. 


vertue doth praiſe contemne, though'c 
1 doth embrace. £ 


4 4 Its 


2 * 
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Owen. E- 


pig. lib. 3 
Epig. 13+ 
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Its ſteps , ag, (hadow doth the body 


1 +, Trace, 
Like a5 mang body, ſo ſubſtance Ver- 
teunle's deem dz 
But like the ſhadow, praiſe is naught 
eſteem d. 


The conſideration of this may move a 
man to recollect his ſaddeſt thoughts and 
troubled ſpirits, even in the midſt of me · 
lancholy dumps, and worldly troubles, and 
ſo. meditate on the worlds inconſtancy. 

To conclude then: 1 haye little ſought 
to winde my ſelf into the worlds favour, 
ſicce 1 have experienced its fickleneſſe; 
they onely who are its white · boyes, tem- 
porizers now adayes are the molt deeply 
imprinted in its books, and arc in molt 
eſtcem and repute with worldly men. Let 
the world frowne upon a man, and it ſhall 
be a ture attractive for flatterers and prai⸗ 
ſers; but let it once frown, and that is as 
ſure an inſtructive for detraRtonrs ; then 
away hafte friends , whoſe place is ſoon 
poſſeſſed with fiends, tormentours, gib - 
ers, flowters. Experience taught Ovid 
the brictleneſſe of a friends love, which 
directed his Muſe to warmble out this diſ- 
tiplinary Uiltich: 5 

| Donee 


_ 


Auges Bſſejes; 
Donec eris falix , multos namerabis 
amicos, 
Null, ad awiſſa; ibit amoi opes. 


Friends are not * as long as riches 
hold: 

When wealth is fled , fio friends can 
then be told. 


To the very fame purpoſe t too writes a 
Poet of our dayes. Owen, 


Ts bong dum ſplendet fortuna, ſe- 
quunt ur amici, 
Ot te, pr lacet ſol, ſolet umbra ſe- 


Quin 5. Liquidus nebulit off un- 
ditur aer, 
Ecce repentè tuum daſerit umbra 
lat ut. 


Whil'ſt Fortunes Sun doth ſhine, thou ſt 
friends good ſtore, 
When 15 is — thy ſhadow's een. no 


When a 26 dick clonds from ſight Ae 
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Of Errours in Readers. 


Flattery, 
And therein ſomewhat of Envy, or, 
' DetraRtion, 


es 


— — 


+ _ Qui legit iſt a,tmam reprehends,fi mea landas 


þ nibil, in- Omnia, ſtultitiam, ſi nibil, invidiam. 
* I am now fallen upon the tongue. 


Nobile lingua bonum, mobile lingua malum. 


T was both the beſt and worſt diſh, 

which = ſey could preſent to his Ma- 
ſter; It is m =. now to preſent you 
with one bad enough, an unfit diſh to in · 
trade it ſelf. into a banquet;I muſt dreſſe, 
yet am no curious Cook; but tis my com- 
fort, many a palate · pleaſing diſh pon 


Anett of Bſſayts. 
been cook't by a floren. 
1 5. mea landes 


r nibil; invidi am. 

To ptaiſe Omnia ex paucis, that's folly; 
and that folly is flattery; but to praiſe ni- 
bil ex omnibus, that's envy, To free the 
Reader then from the ſuſpition both of 
flattery and envy, he may praiſe a few of 
all, not all of a few; for what man 
can be ſo exquiſite in his meditations, a$ 
that every word ſhould (like the leaſt fi- 
lings of Gold,) have its weight. 


i mea laudat. 
* 
Omnia. — 

T may liken our flattering Readers to 
our flattering Charch-Wardens for as 
theſe put in their bills, ſo they in their 
Ce nſures thruſt in an Omnia bene, 


horſe · tongue, or double tongue; the de- 
vil that erafty gardiner hath got a flip of it, 
t and hath ſer it in the heart of the Gnatho- 

nical Reader; the effects of it are darige- 
rous, for the juyce of it being drunk by 
the honeſt Reader, may be as hurtful to 
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There is an herbe called lingua pagana, | 


him; 
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Lev. 11.18 


Ae en.. 
him, as hemlock is to the chicken. Bilin. 
giz wis none of Gods making, it waa the 
devils marring , be lotet to make that 
double which God made ſingle. 

The Readers cloven tongue hath 2 
great relation to hia polt-footed judge: 
ment, and that makes him ſo unſetled in 
bis opinion, as that he will diſallow of 
that in the Writers abſence, which be- 
fore he did approve of, and commend in 
his preſence; ſuch an one is worſe then 
2 Zoilus ot à Momns ; for like a coward- 
ly curre, he will fawn in a mans face, but 
bite him by the ſhins, when his turn d 
back hath given the farewell. 

He is like the Swan; for his words, like 
her feathers, are as white as the glorious 
Lilly; but his heart, like her fleſh, is black- 
er then quenched coales, If for this cauſe 
the children of I/-ael were forbidden to 
feed on the Swan, ſhall I be ſo greedy 
of praiſe as to choke my ſelf with the 
tickling, glorious words of het Embleam. 


Si nihil, envidiam. 


Envy is mother to detraction; no mar- 


vell then if the daughter be entertained, 


where the mother hath he welcome. 
| The 
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The envious Reader is now become the 


Writers rider, he rides like death upon 
| 4 pale horſe, called Eavy , who knowes 
iſe g 


no other pace then a falſe gallop. Envy 
comes to the Reader (like a lover). with 
a preſent in het hand, to wooe him to a 
cenſure; Detraction is her preſent, and 
Malice ſtirres up the hand to receive ir, 
She doth Metamorphoſe the Reader-from 
Leder to Lictor, a beaſt which Geſner ne- 
ver heard of; who like the butchers dog, 
ſo long ſnarles at the Writets credit, as 


that at length he bites off his good name, 


like the Peloponneſian Phy ſician at Rome, he 
may be called Lanius val nerariut, a killing 
butcher , ſo near is oh co dies, 
in ſound, Envy to murther , as that they 
would equivocate without a Schematical 
22 The detractour is borne (as 
one ſaid of Dion ſius) to pride and cruelty; 
pride makes him to inſult over the Writ- 
ers labours, and to condemne them to the 
fire; and cruelty makes him commend his 
judgement, and caſt them into the flames; 

"Tis a quaint conceit of one, yet true + 
That the word Detractis begins with 2 


D, and ends with O, ix begins wich the 
Devil, for he is the firſt movor or inſtiga- 
tour 
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Bonaventu- 
re calls the 
Detractor, 
I antoſus 
canis, the 
Butchers 


Dog, 


- 7 «goprtoDetraftien; but it ends with 
* Drews , Hell is his end. When 5 | 
took away her neighbour Naboths vine - 
yard , little did-ſhe think that her He 
ſhould be the price of it, and that her bo- | 
dy ſhould ere Jong give the dogs a 
break-faſt X aud 1 a man dat 155 a- 
way 4 neighbours good name by vilifyi 
his perſon , ot hy labout of the oe for 
with ignominious words; he little thinks 
(it ſeemes) that without repentance and 
teſtitngion , eternall flames in hell ſhall $7 
obe day banquet both with his body and 
ſoule. Now as Auguſin:; Ceſar {pake of 
Galba's\ crooked back, fo ſay Ito my en- 
vious cenſorious Reader: Ego monere te 
poſſum, corrigere von poſſum; Admoni«.. 
tion, not correction belongs to me, but i 
he amends not, the Lord will plage 
him, becauſe he hath not eb ν,˖k TS 8 
derb u vis, good will towards his neigh» 
bour: for the Lord ( like that Romane 
Emperour) Odit pallidos c macilentos he 
abhorres ſuch as arc lean with envy , and 
ce. wich malicious ickedneſſe. The 
Lord keep me from ſuch malicious and un- Why 
Charitable Readers; wherefore I pray ub 
Hur Churc ht: ha oF 
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-Crnantanbe'7 > o yer Ac gehe, Petractio 
ende be mouthleſſe, and yet an unchari- , derigra- 
lede 7 e b, _ Fer. 1 25 
calle he, doth ib 7 
; penal de doth nib! landare, Sa 
Te js nor the ſilent Reader, bur the ſilent* 
Pfeifer vo i che ſubject of Enyy, and 
te the worthy object of Repre- | 
n tiere that che ſſſent Reader, 
ke harbout Envy in his boſome , though 
ue utter it not; is a Politick though euch. 
ne i unt yer ſeeret detractout ; 3 
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I may very well recko 
Schiſmatick amongſt theſe #6 wib 
dertacqours;-whp do 4 1 
belere, give the Church 


F „tend „tobe profanum , b ; 
1 in 1 aſſemble weile fands , « 
4 Congregation like Ioſephs 
Coat, aad therefore they ſerve it as eſtyb - 
$ did bis. garchent, tent it aſundet 
"by ſoule- mou d detradioa; for: this 
2 ſerves their — 
love am better then &£ a+, 

Chamber better then a Chinechy and — 
fare # Private conventicle more then 4 
publick convocation. Finde a Patiſh in 
England iroe from theſe dettactoure, and 
0 1 well be chronicled. 


—— Si wibil, endes 
1 aq Epic. 
lobe wtirren { ome few yeates ſince by an 
ancient divine, to ſuch ſcholars amongſt 


wy vs, who by their places in our Church, 


| (and i in te f the tteaſure they receive 


00 vur of hr owry ) oaghe to defend our 


Schiſmes and Hereſies, 

and not fs poet and iff corners to ſug - 
evil againſt us, for ſtrengiben itig the 
ands of the fagious , their oO. fa- 
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Fir Ambo el @ penſion e, 
| Jus fees the that calls ber whos, 
3 10 lte be gives the ur 
Ge, A produter behinde, a friend befere. 5 
=. + But work ney he thas doth himſelf + 


bee n. 
; In Seignior Dry-pate: 
Hr Dry-pate reads and carps, and bems 


and ſpits, 
| No al tbough he havepwrg'd ont bis wits, © 
I For little tm when will was at the full, 
3 Aud pet tis true, he bath no little ſhall, © 
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in quendam Fig. fag. 
See, ſee how Fig-fag ſtirrer, and moves 1 
and 


ours, 
Heere, bear be n Syre ow wins be I 


Boer, 2. and fool applauds bigs fo 
Gd Bar get bi crpode reve him but nod: 
In 
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5 Tn homunculum Suaffe. | 
. fant of judge not kno Wing what 


it meant, 

x For barley broth is Snuffs chief olement; 
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* Au al bu Jiquid (enſe is dried a . 
1 le no 2 e temour, = 

e.. F Fe every foole mat need: be in bis iu... 

i Theta I, 


1 ta: ſo mea landas 

„„ & Omnia, ftaltitiam, ſi nibil, invidian. 
To conclude, I may not nnfitly com- 
tc Þ pare my Readers braine to a Sea, in which 
the little pinnace of his judgement will 
be floating; bat he hath two dangerous 
rocks like Syd and Charybdy to paſſe 
through, domes which the paſſage is 
but narrow, and againſt which he may ea- 
” " fily ſuffer (bipwrack » if diſcretion do not 
| | guide him to entertaite a ſober and ſteddy 
be Þ Pilot; on his tight hand is deſcried the 
Kock of Flattery, on his left hand che 
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fob & Rock of Envy; if be keep the Channel of 
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' allenge a Golden Epithere, + 2 
* xinde Reader, keep a Mean in * cen- 
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